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his Air-Sea 
Forwarders warehouse in 
Los Angeles. Near left, 
Rautenberg at 
about 8, with 
younger 
brother Manfred 
and sister Ruth. 
They did not surviye 
the Holocaust. What 
survived was Rautenberg’s 
v - — sense of outrage. 



Businessman 
Erwin 



until it 
dumped him. 

He said he 
was betrayed. 
First he got mad. 
Then he got even. 




By John Mintz 

Waatangton Pont Staff Writer 

LOS ANGELES 
t was early November a few years ago when 
Erwin Rautenberg, 64, a small, round busi- 
nessman with watery eyes, got a phone call 
from his lawyers. 

There are some men here, the lawyers said 
stiffly. They are with the government. They want 
you to sign some papers. 

If you don't, they are going to arrest you. 

And, urn, one of them has a gun. 

When Rautenberg arrived, a man who said he was 
from the Central Intelligence Agency locked the 
door to the windowless conference room at the offic- 
es of Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg & Tunney. Seated 
at a large table, the man grimly laid out his ultima- 
tum: If Rautenberg didn’t sign the five-page court 
order that was placed before him, he would be pros- 
ecuted for endangering national security. 

Rautenberg scanned the papers quickly. It was an 
agreement never to discuss what he knew about cer- 
tain business matters. Signing it meant he would 



have to abandon a lawsuit he had filed against a top 
CIA contractor for breach of contract, seeking mil- 
lions of dollars in damages. It also meant he could 
never discuss publicly the singular fact of his life: 
that for almost three decades, be had been working 
secretly for the CIA. A CIA front, he called himself. 

If he ever told anyone about the document’s exis- 
tence, he was told, he would be prosecuted. 

No, he couldn’t keep a copy. 

No, he couldn’t think it over. 

Sign it, now. 

Rautenberg looked for help to his lawyer, Mickey 
Kantor, who is now President Clinton’s trade repre- 
sentative. Kantor said he had already signed the pa- 
per, and advised Rautenberg to do so too. Another 
of Rautenberg's lawyers, John Emerson, now a top 
White House aide, elbowed his client in the ribs. “Er- 
win," he said lugubriously, “you must sign." 

Rautenberg declined. 

The man with the bulge in his armpit told Rauten- 
berg he couldn’t leave until he signed. After an hour 
of brief, sputtering argument and tense silences, 
Rautenberg reluctantly wrote his name. 

The date was Nov. 7. The year was, appropriate- 



ly, 1984. Erwin Rautenberg had shuffled into an Or- 
wellian nightmare. 

Stepping outside into the sunshine, he heard for 
the first time a high-pitched ringing in his ears. He 
shook his head. He cuffed his ears. It wouldn't stop. 
Tinnitus is a medical malady of uncertain origin but 
mind-splitting persistence. To Rautenberg, a Euro- 
pean Jew with memories of Nazi Germany, it sound- 
ed like an approaching siren, or a police whistle, or 
smashing glass. A bad sound. A totalitarian sound. 

And it just would not stop. For years and years af- 
terward, it would not stop. 

Nowadays, when Erwin Rautenberg discusses his 
legal battle against the CIA, it is his custom to look 
away from the person he’s addressing and to speak 
in a flat monotone with rolling R's, ending many 
thoughts with the European “yes," as in “So you see 
how the agency thought I would curl up and die, 
yes?" ip 

Rautenberg is now 74. He is in the offices of the 
Los Angeles air freight company he owns, Air-Sea Far- 
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warders Lac., housed in a characterless 
two-story budding near Los Angeles 
International Airport 

He is nervous, as his case is ap- 
proaching yet another significant court 
date. He paces on the balls of his feet 
in front of a bank of large tables, 
searching far •'evidence' in the colossal 
piles of court documents, letters and 
receipts from the 1950s that bear on 
his case, covered by a thatch of gov- 
ernment reports, books and newspaper 
dippings about the CIA. His replies to 
those who he thinks betrayed him are 
thousands of pages long, and fid a shelf 
at the federal courthouse in Loe Ange- 
les. 

For 14 years, Rautenberg has en- 
gaged in a quixotic, arguably daft legal 
struggle against the CIA and one of the 
agency's top contractors, E-Systems 
Incj He claims he was working for 
them far years under a secret contract 
that they terminated without just 
cause. 

Officials from the government, and 
the CIA contractor, have responded in 
court that Rautenberg is a liar, and im- 
ply that he might be a madman too. He 
did some work for them, they say, but 
it was far more limited than he claims. 
He was never, they say, a front opera- 
tion. 

Rautenberg’s is an arcane battle 
whoee main issues hark back to the 
dawn of the Cold War, 45 years ago. 
Rautenberg calls it his “disease," and 
long ago stopped trying to keep it from 
engulfing his life. His preoccupation 
helped end his childless marriage years 
ago. 

There are two enduring mysteries 
in the story of Erwin Rautenberg. The 
first is what has kept him going for 
years on an obsessive campaign over a 
dubious daim that many people ad- 
vised him to abandon. To this, there is 
an answer. It is buried a half-century in 
his past. 

Then there is the lawsuit itself, in 
which one small businessman without 
much of what is commonly considered 
"proof has taken on the American na- 
tional security establishment over what 
he says was a handshake agreement 
made 50 years ago with people who 
are now dead. That is the second mys- 
tery. 

What are we to make of the fact that 
Erwin Rautenberg, against all odds, is 
winning? 

The Facts 



Because this is about an ongoing 
lawsuit, some of the facts are in dis- 
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pute. dui many are nut. me usaiu eje- 
rajpnts of the meeting 10 years ago in 
the Los Angeles law office have not 
been disputed by Rautenberg's legal 
adversaries. The CIA and E-Systems 
declined to comment for this article; 
their positions, when given, are as stat- 
ed in affidavits given by their represen- 
tatives, and in other court papers. 

•But over the last few years, Rauten- 
bqrg is slowly being vindicated. Two 
juries and one appeals court have sided 
wjth him, accepting his version of 
events and implicitly chiding agents of 
the government far duplicity and ha- 
rassment 

-He has already received $5.8 million 
in damages. But the money is of negli- 
gible importance, he says. The impor- 
tant thing he has won, he says, is his 
good name. 

The Beginning 

jt was 1946, in Los Angeles. Rau- 
tenberg, a young refugee from Nazi 
Germany newly arrived from South 
Africa, was looking for work. At a 
downtown unemployment office, a 
clerk told him about a small firm in 
filthy offices nearby that arranged ship- 
ments of goods overseas. All the work- 
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era who tried out there got fired, the 
clerk told Rautenberg, and described 
an air of secrecy about the place. 

Rautenberg landed the job. A tire- 
less worker, he swept floors, loaded 
trucks and typed letters, making him- 
self invaluable to his boss, Paul Wil- 
liams. Rautenberg was puzzled to see 
men in Air Farce unifanns visiting Wil- 
liams at all hours, closing his office 
door to talk in low voices. In 1949, 
when the Communists seized control in 
China, Rautenberg and Williams 
worked day and night on paperwork to 
allow a fleet of 70 U.S. planes to be 
flown quickly out of China to Taiwan. 

“More and more it dawned on me," 
he said. “I was working for a govern- 
ment agency." 

His suspicions were soon confirmed. 
It came, he says, on a plane trip in 
1951, when Rautenberg and Williams 
were in South America on business. 
Over the jungle in Colombia, one of the 
DC-3 ’s engines sputtered and died, and 
the plane's right wing dropped precipi- 
tously. The pilots couldn't steady the 
plane. 

That they were in dire straits be- 
came plain when one of the pilots, a 
man built like Oliver Hardy, changed 
seats with a slender colleague in a des- 
perate effort to right the aircraft Pas- 
sengers began praying for their lives. 

Sensing death was near, Williams 



began what amounted to part confes- 
sion and part self-eulogy. For years, 
Williams told Rautenberg proudly, he 
had worked for the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), the CIA's precursor. 
And now, if he died and Rautenberg 
survived, he wanted it remembered 
that he was a patriot 
The confession continued once they 
were on the ground in Panama City. 
Williams explained that his firms had 
shipped goods for U.S. intelligence 
agencies for years, and had worked 
with a man whoee name Rautenberg 
had heard: Retired Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault 

As commander of the famed Flying 
Tigers air brigade, Chennault had 
helped Chiang Kai-shek fight the Japa- 
nese in World War II. After the war 
Chennault, a foul-tempered anti-com- 
munist, had helped Chiang's National- 
ist troops fight Mao Zedong's forces by 
ainiropping them supplies. 

Back in L.A., Williams soon was 
keeping young Rautenberg abreast of 
all his firms' secret work, and on some 
of this country's most classified se- 
crets. 

After the war, the CIA had pur- 
chased Chennault's operation, chang- 
ing the name of the fleet to Air Ameri- 
ca and its repair facility to Air Asia. 
Their pflots were fighters in the CIA's 
covert war against communism. Flying 
without U.S. military uniforms, they 
rescued refugees from North Vietnam 
and dropped supplies to anti-commu- 
nist guerrillas in Burma, Indonesia and 
Tibet In 1954 they braved antiaircraft 
fire to deliver goods to besieged 
French forces at Dien Bien Phu. 

The CIA needed employees here to 
pack gear that would be sent to Air 
Asia's repair facility in Taiwan. But un- 
der the CIA's charter, the agency 
couldn’t operate in the United States. 
So, in search of legal cover— and for 
complex tax reasons — the CIA got in- 
dependent firms like Williams's to act 
as fronts. 

Rautenberg said he and Williams set 
up front firms together, including one 
called Air-Sea Forwarders. Williams let 
Rautenberg run it 
When Williams retired, Rautenberg 
says, the CIA relied more and more on 
him to be its California front man. Fi- 
nally caving in to its pressure, in No- 
vember 1956 he met with a roomful of 
CIA and Air Force officials at the 
downtown LA offices of a law firm, 
Rautenberg said. The meeting was in 
the office d lawyer George Elmendorf 



of O'Mdveny & Myers, who repre- 
sented the CIA and Air Asia for years. 

Precisely what went on at that 
meeting — and even whether such a 
meeting occurred— became a matter 
of legal contention, but Rautenberg’s 
version has been backed in two jury 
verdicts and an appeals court dedsiorL 
As he tells it, the men entered into a 
formal but unwritten agreement: Rau- 
tenberg's firm, Air-Sea Forwarders — 
which was a legitimate freight shipping 
company— would win the lucrative 
franchise to ship Air Asia's goods to its 
aircraft maintainence complex in Tai- 
wan. In exchange, he said, the CIA 
could use the name Air-Sea Forward- 
ers in running a secret warehouse in 
Los Angeles that packed the aircraft 
equipment— which was then sent, by 
Rautenberg, to Air Asia's site in Tai- 
wan. 

“In a nutshell," Rautenberg said, “I 
entrusted my good name to the CIA, 
since the sign on the front of the ware- 
house was to have the name of my 
firm. And Air Asia would use a bank 
> account in the name of my firm to pay 
Air Asia’s warehouse workers," 

Both sides said the deal could end 
only if Rautenberg committed some 
impropriety, Rautenberg said. He 
premised never to breathe a word of it 
to anybody. He hadn’t been allowed to 
bring a lawyer of his own, and couldn't 
get copies of the notes the government 
men took. 

Rautenberg's memory is flawed, re- 
tired CIA officials, and Air Asia offi- 
cials, said later in court Rautenberg 
merely ran a firm the CIA paid to ship 
goods, and there was no secret deal, 
and no front operation, they asserted. 
There was no subterfuge at all in pay- 
roll records, they said: The employees 
were Rautenberg's. 

In any case, after the meeting in B- 



mendorf s office, there were broad 
smiles and handshakes, he said. It 
seemed a good deal The CIA got a 
front, Rautenberg said, and he got a 
sense of security— and not just the se- 
curity of a guaranteed client 

“I figured Uncle Sam can't do 
wrong," he said. 

There were many more meetings 
over the years in Ehnendorf s offices, 
and Rautenberg always raised the 
same concern. 

“I wanted protection if this goes hay- 
wire," he said, in case Congress or the 
press or a foreign government accused 
him of something illegal. “They as- 
sured me, saying, ‘You have the pro- 
tection of the U.S. government' " 

Rautenberg said his CIA handler, 
George Doole Jr., made him that 
promise many times. Doole was the se- 
cretive impresario of the agency's net- 
work erf air “proprietary" companies, a 
20,000-employee empire bigger than 
the CIA itself. 

When Rautenberg visited Washing- 
ton, Doole would take him for lunches 
at the Hay-Adams Hotel, around the 
comer from Doole's Connecticut Ave- 
nue office. In long conversations there 
about their work, Rautenberg says, 
Doole flattered him with talk of a se- 
cret CIA medal for his service to his 
adoptive country. But no medal ever 
materialized. 

Business was booming. At the 
height of the Vietnam War, up to 20 
trucks a day rumbled out of the Air- 
Sea Forwarderswarehouse, filled with 
supplies for the CIA air base in Tai- 
wan. 

Thanks in part to Rautenberg, the 
agency's Air America pilots performed 
years of covert service to the United 
States. They dropped rice and guns to 
the CIA’s army of Hmong tribesmen in 



Laos and parachuted tribesmen behind 
North Vietnamese lines. 

Rautenberg’s cover role was bi- 
zarre. While he often shooed passersby 
from the secret CIA warehouse — peo- 
ple from municipal inspectors to kids 
on bikes— Rautenberg says he never 
had a key to the place. But it had a 
telephone listed in his company's 
name, and the name of his firm was on 
the sign outside. When he visited the 
warehouse, CIA warehouse workers 
would yell jokingly, “Hi, boss." 

As to what was in the crates, Rau- 
tenberg says, he knew better than to 
ask. 

Changing Hands 

When the last American helicopter 
took off from the U.S. Embassy in Sai- 
gon in April 1975, it was the end of the 
line for the generation of CIA Asia 
hands and covert operators, mostly Ivy 
Leaguers, with whom Erwin Rauten- 
berg had worked well for decades. 

The agency had little use left for its 
air proprietaries, and *with reporters 
sniffing around the story, it decided to 
pull the plug. In 1975 the CIA sold Air 
Asia for $1.9 million to E-Systems, a 
Dallas-based firm that had long done 
secret government work. 

At the time of the sale, Rautenberg 
says, he expressed fears to his CIA 
handlers that the new E-Systems crew 
wouldn’t respect the deal he’d had with 
the agency for a generation. But the 
CIA’s Doole calmed Rautenberg, he 
says. Doole explained that E-Systems 
is such a favored CIA contractor, in de- 
signing electronic surveillance gear 
and the like, that it’s almost indistin- 
guishable from the agency. 

Doole, who died in 1985, persuaded 
Rautenberg to stay on with the E-Sys- 
tems team, and to keep doing for E- 
Systems what Rautenberg had done 
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Then it was over. 

In July 1981 he got a call from an E 
Systems executive terminating the ar- 
rangement E-Systems hired a Taiwan- 
ese firm to ship the crates and run the 
warehouse. 

Looking back, Rautenberg think* 
William Casey's new CIA team wanted 
him gone — an agency ally from a by- 
gone era, he was now perhaps in a po- 
sition to witness secrets of a new CIA. 

Most businessmen might have con- 
cluded it had been a great 25-year run, 
and moved on. But Rautenberg, a man 



for the agency, Rautenberg said. E 
Systems denies that Air Asia retained 
any tie to the CIA after E-Systems 
bought it. The firm won't comment 
substantively on the matter, but has 
said in court that Rautenberg's firm 
was doing for E-Systems what it had 
done for the CIA — packing and ship- 
ping goods, legally and openly. 

Perhaps. But the name of Rauten- 
berg's firm remained on the sign on 
the Air Asia warehouse. Rautenberg 
was always puzzled by this; Why was 
E-Systems, a private firm running a 
warehouse in Los Angeles, using an- 
other man's comnpany nam* on its 
signs and on its paperwork? Rauten- 
berg never inquired 

"My job was not to ask questions but 
to do my job," Rautenberg said. 

The End 



of Germanic formality, says ne expec- 
ted that his original deal with the CIA 
of 1956 still held — that the transaction 
could be ended only in the event of his 
misconduct In a series of tense con- 
versations with E-Systems and Air 
Asia officials, Rautenberg threatened 
to sue them for breaching the deal. 

Secrecy and military bearing define 
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E-Systems' corporate culture. Compa- 
ny whistleblowers and lawyers who’ve 
tangled with the company in court say 
it sends a tough message: Challenge us 
at your own risk. 

In any case, Rautenberg said, ESys- 
tems and Air Asia offirial* threatened 
him bade. If he didn't drop the matter, 
he recalls the executives saying in a 
meeting in his office, they would stick 
him with up to $1 million in unpaid Air 
Asia bills and taxes. But worse, he said, 
the E-Systems and Air Asia officials as- 
serted that if he made his complaints 
public, they would file fraud charges 
against him, saying he stole cargo, and 
would ensure he'd never work again 
for any defense firms. (E-Systems de- 
nies making any threats.) 

"What should I do?" Rautenberg says 
he asked his old friend Doole. 

"Erwin, it's shocking what's hap- 
pened," Doole replied, according to 
Rautenberg. "But don’t you think it's 
best you dropped this?" 

It was reasonable advice, on any lev- 
el. Rautenberg was a successful man 
with a thriving business apart from 
government work. He didn’t need the 
money. He didn't need powerful ene- 
mies. 

But Rautenberg could not drop it 
He could not drop it because on an 
emotional level so profound it churned 
his guts and literally rang in his ears, 
Erwin Rautenberg could not counte- 
nance what he saw as a total betrayal 
by his government Not another one. 

The Ghosts 

Rautenberg had survived the Holo- 
caust, but not without ghosts. They 
have lived with him ever since. 

He remembered distinctly the song 
the Nazi storm troopers sang marching 
by his parents' bouse in Buckeburg, 
Germany, the day of his bar mitzvah in 
October 1933: "When the Jewish blood 
drips from our knives, life wiD be so 
good." 

Over the next few years, the burgh- 
ers of Buckeburg renamed a main 
thoroughfare Adolf Hitler Street for 
the new c h a n cel lo r. The newspapers 
said Jews were plotting revolution and 
sodomizing Christian girls. Longtime 








A 1914 photo of Erwin RautenDerg^w 
center — as a German army officer in World War I. Later, when 
Erwin was 17, Leo sent him to South America to escape “the 
trouble." Erwin never saw his family again. 



customers boycotted the tablecloth 
store owned by Erwin’s father, Leo 
Rautenberg, a German patriot who had 
won the Iron Cross in World War L 

It was then that Leo, like many Jew- 
ish parents, sent his son away to save 
him. He was the oldest and could live 
on his own. He was sent to South 
America, where his family planned to 
join him once ‘the trouble" subsided. 
At the wharf in Hamburg, his father 
said to 17-year-old Erwin, “I hope we 
can see each other again." 

The Nazis had brutalized Jews for 
years with words, and often cuffed 
men in yarmulkes on the street when 
the spirit moved them. But on Nov. 9, 
1938, KristaUnacht, the night of bro- 
ken glass, they could contain them- 
selves no more. All over Germany, 
from Berlin to the smallest borough, 
storm troopers dragged Jews from 
their homes and shops and syna- 
gogues, breaking windows and setting 
fires. Leo Rautenberg was pulled from 
his house to a Nazi office nearby. 
There he was beaten for days on end. 
He was finally allowed to stagger home 
to die. 

It was only the start, of course. Rau- 
tenberg' s sister, Ruth, was to be killed 
by the SS in medical experiments. His 
brother, Manfred, was to die at Ausch- 
witz. 

Forty years later, the thought rang 
loud in his head — what a fool he’d been 
to place faith in a government. 

"My father trusted, and I knew what 
happened to him," he said. “I had volun- 
teered out of patriotism. . . . Now it 
was my turn to be stabbed in the back 
by a government I trusted. 

"I was seeing again the storm troop- 
ers," Rautenberg said. "They wanted 
to silence me. I said no. ... I was not 
going to allow that a second time, ev- 
er." 

Striking Back 

At one point Rautenberg considered 
fleeing the United States, to escape 
again. Instead, he decided to act like an 
American — he filed a federal lawsuit 
The lawsuit alleged wrongful termina- 
tion by E-Systems, but was vague, 
leaving out all references to the CIA 
and Air Asia. 

What happened next was peculiar. 
U.S. District Judge Richard A. Gadbois 
met privately with government offi- 
cials, without Rautenberg or his law- 
yers present — an extremely unusual 
action. Then Gadbois issued a secret 
five-page court order, saying Rauten- 
berg and his attorneys would be prose- 
cuted if they disclosed the CIA’s ties to 
Air Asia and E-Systems. That was the 



document that CIA and Justice Depart- 
ment officials brought to Mickey Kan- 
tor's office, the one Rautenberg was 
browbeaten into signing. 

(Attorneys Kantor and Emerson re- 
fused to comment on the record about 
that meeting, saying they don't want to 
violate the court order, which is still 
partially in effect) 

Rautenberg appeared defeated, 
i understood I could be severely 
punished even for unintended viola- 
tions of the order, and I cannot recall it 
precisely," Rautenberg said in *a court 
statement "I have lived in constant 
fear that I might violate it without 
knowing. . . . This constant anxiety has 
affected almost all aspects of my life." 

Rautenberg fired Kantor for signing 
the gag order without his approval. But 
now Rautenberg faced what he calls "a 
ridiculous Catch-22" because the order 
barred him from telling anybody else 
about the order’s existence. 

“I’d look for a new lawyer, and he’d 
say, Tell me about your case,’ " Rau- 



tenberg said. “I’d say, 1 can’t’ He’d 
say, ‘I can’t take your case.' " 

His* marriage was collapsing, friends 
were telling him to move on, and he 
couldn’t escape the ringing in his ears. 

Finally Rautenberg found a lawyer 
who had recently left Kantor’s firm and 
knew a little about Rautenberg's case. 
Eventually his new lawyers won court 
concessions that chipped away at the 
judge’s secrecy order, letting Rauten- 
berg reveal more information in court 
But his case looked hopeless. He had 
to prove that in 1956 he’d struck a se- 
cret deal with the CIA on a handshake, 
and that E-Systems, which inherited 
the agency’s obligations, improperly 
breached the deal 
The case went to jury trial in 1986. 
Rautenberg had few allies. Doole 
had been deposed before his death and 
basically described Rautenberg as a 
functionary, not a front 
One of Rautenberg’s strongest 
pieces of evidence was the deposition 
testimony of a former Air Asia execu- 
tive who was too sick to come to court 








a desperate moment, Paul confessed to Rautenberg that his firms shipped goods for the CIA. 









and whose sworn statement was read 
to the jury. Roy Herold, who had 
worked closely with Rautenberg for 
years, broke with his CIA colleagues, 
saying Rautenberg was telling the 
truth and that the agency men were 
covering up. 

Although the government wasn't a 
defendant in the case, Rautenberg said, 
it was obvious the government was 
my opponent." 

CIA lawyers, often glaring at Rau- 
tenberg, sat at the defense table with 
E-Systems counsel. 

The stance of James Jurecka, E-Sys- 
tems’ lawyer, was that for all those 
years those warehouse workers had 
been Rautenberg's employees, not the 
CIA’s. Jurecka said in court that Rau- 
tenberg's claimed oral agreement with 
the CIA did not exist, that it was “a fig- 
ment erf Mr. Rautenberg's vivid imagi- 
nation." 

“E-Systems’ song was ‘Government’ 
Never heard of it,' " Rautenberg said. 
"But the government goons were sit- 
ting at the defense table with them." 

Judge Gadbois made it clear he be- 
lieved E-Systems and the CIA. After 
his bizarre in-chambers conversations 
with CIA officials, Gadbois said from 
the bench, but out of earshot of the ju- 
ry, that Rautenberg "never took an 
oath for the CIA, and I know that, and I 
know it independently of this triaL" 

"It was a lonely time," Rautenberg 
said. 

And then Rautenberg’s life took an- 
other strange turn. He won. 

After hearing six weeks of testimo- 
ny, the jury sided with Rautenberg and 
ordered E-Systems to pay him $6.2 
million phis legal fees. 

But Judge Gadbois overturned the 
verdict, saying Rautenberg had blown 
“cloak-and-dagger smoke" at the ju- 
rors. In a series of hearings after the 
trial, the judge described Rautenberg's 
story as “simply ridiculous." An appeals 
court overturned the judge, and a new 
trial is set for next month. 

In 1992 Rautenberg met E-Systems 
in court again, in a separate state court 
suit covering related issues. E-System 
had filed and then withdrawn a coun- 
tersuit against Rautenberg, alleging he 
had defrauded the firm; in this new 
case, Rautenberg called that aborted 
E-Systems suit “malicious prosecu- 
tion." Rautenberg’s position was that 
E-Systems had improperly used the 
courts to carry out its old threats to ru- 
in him. 

A highlight of the trial came when 
E-Systems' two main lawyers on the 
case were forced to testify, and said 
that the CIA had required them to sign 
secrecy oaths before the trial start- 



ed — an irony, since their position was^ 
that there was little that was secret in 
the whole affair. \ 

The jury agreed with Rautenberg. It * 
concluded that E-Systems’ suit 
amounted to malicious prosecution, 
and it ordered the firm to pay Rauten-- 
berg $4.8 million plus interest E-Sys- * 
terns appealed. Last February a three* 7 '; 
judge California appeals court found fot 1 ' 7 
Rautenberg and excoriated the firm' 
using strong language. ^ 

E-Systems’ accusations against Raif‘ >h 
tenberg in court, the appeal court 
said, had been i)ogus" and “had no ba-^ * 
sis in reality." E-Systems knew itiT L 
claims that Rautenberg had no secret ^ 
dealings with the CIA were “false-~; 
hoods" because the firm had had Rau-. I; . 
tenberg front for E-Systems in exactly £ 
the same way he had fronted for the ^ ; 
CIA, the judges wrote. L % ^ 

The case showed that E-Systems,*- 1 
acting out of “ill will and bigotry,? 
launched a “scheme to harass" him 
inventing false allegations of impropri-i d 
ety against him, the appeals panel saklv 
Last May the company wrote Rau? :d 
tenberg the check for $5.8 million that/! 
the jury had said it owed him. isif f 

“It was a sweet moment," he said. iJW 



And Now 



i 



The ringing in ears continues. No»,^ 
respite yet 

Rautenberg spends much of his time i, 
preparing for next month's legal show-.H 
down, the retrial of the case he won V 
once before. i 

Tm also putting in for that medals 
the CIA promised me, phis a letter at A 
apology," he said. 

There's an odd postscript to this* '* 
story. a*-** 

During the decades he worked fbr^ 
the CIA, Rautenberg says the agency 
gave him funds to pay the salaries df 
the warehouse workers, and Rauten-' 
berg issued paychecks in his firm's" 1 * 
name. But 20 years ago, when his deah 
with the CIA ended, there 
$11,910.73 left in that bank account 4 * 
He still gets the monthly account state- 1 : 
ments. V* 

If it took the money, the gpvern: r ^ 
ment could be admitting complicity in a‘^ 
clandestine arrangement with Rauten - ' 

So the money sits there. As far as ^ 
the bank is concerned, it’s Rauten- ' r 
berg’s. He could take it any time he^ 
wants. 

He hasn’t touched it 
“The money's not mine, but theirs,"^ 
he said. “It's property of the Unitedr,, 
States." 

" vlffi* 



A 






